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Chelmsford, a British force of over 800 men was entirely de-
stroyed by the Zulus at Isandlwhana (1879) but six months later
the Zulu power was finally broken at Ulundi.

Meanwhile the annexed Transvaal had not been tactfully
handled. The Boers, as the Dutch farmers were called, were
clamouring for a return of their independence, the more so as
we had obligingly destroyed the most formidable of their native
enemies. Federation seemed farther off than ever.

Midlothian. All these things supplied ammunition to Glad-
stone's campaign for the destruction of 'Beaconsfieldism'. He
had recently accepted nomination as parliamentary candidate for
the constituency of Midlothian in Scotland and in November
1879 he undertook a fortnight's oratorical campaign there. The
Midlothian campaign was a notable event for more reasons than
one. Hitherto politicians had mostly confined their speech-
making outside parliament to election times and to annual
addresses to their own constituents, though Disraeli had, in 1872,
made notable speeches at the Crystal Palace and at Manchester.
But Gladstone's effort was on a much larger scale. His speeches
were in fact addresses through the press to the nation. They
mark a recognition of the fact that, with the growth of democracy,
a leading statesman can be, and ought to be, something more
than the chief of a cabinet and a leader in parliament. He must
make direct contact with the people.

In his subject-matter Gladstone certainly did not, like some
of his successors, 'play down' to his audience. His chief subjects
were finance and Christian idealism. He had an almost unique
gift for making financial problems interesting to a popular
audience. As for Christian idealism, he took the line that the
Afghans and the Zulus, however backward in civilization, had a
right as fellow human beings to live their own lives in their own
way, and that it was wicked to subject them to the horrors of
war merely to increase the power of the British Empire. The
argument may have been fallacious, as applied to either or
both of these particular cases^ but there was nothing ignoble
about it,

The election of 1880. A general election followed in 1880, and
once again the pendulum swung back, giving the Liberals a
majority of about a hundred. Why was this? 'Midlothian' may